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PREFACE 


WHEN I was engaged in translating the Gospels into Romaic,! 
I had occasion to, examine closely a number of passages which 
seemed to me to have been misinterpreted ; in some instances 
because the force of the Greek had been misunderstood, and in 
others because the text was corrupt. In the following pages will 
be found a few brief Notes in which some of these passages are 
discussed. So far as I know, the suggestions which I offer are 
now put forward for the first time. If, however, it should happen 
that any of them have been anticipated by others, I trust that 
the omission to acknowledge the fact will be ascribed not to 
unwillingness or negligence, but to the circumstance that, being 
a busy man, I have not had the leisure to read all the commen- 
taries which have been written on the Gospels. 

From my Notes it will be seen that my mother tongue can 
furnish many clues to New Testament problems. The spirit of 
ancient Greek has been preserved with comparative fidelity in its 
modern descendant, and I am convinced that a systematic study 
of the Scriptures in the light thrown on them by the Romaic 
would yield valuable results. To give only one example, a 
curious instance of the usefulness of Romaic in Biblical inter- 
pretation is afforded by John x. 24, éws wore rHv yyy Tpav 
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atpes, a phrase which survives in the modern as wére Oa pas 
Bydlas riv yoy}, how long will you plague us? (See Viachos, v. 
éByalw, “pod ¢Byare riv Yuyiv [dp.], il m’a martyrisé ; assommeé ; 
harcelé.”) If, however, the investigation which I advocate is to 
be fruitful, it must be carried out in the immediate future. A 
strange disposition prevails among the wealthier classes in 
Athens to despise their own language, and to regard the use 
of French as a mark of gentility; this tendency is aped by 
their social inferiors, with the result that Romaic is rapidly 
becoming debased and adulterated with Gallicisms, and will 
soon lose those characteristics which link it to old Greek, and 
have invested it with such nobility and loveliness. Indeed, if 
this unfortunate fashion spreads as quickly as it has done of 
late years, only the lapse of a few generations will be required 
to cause Greek to become practically extinct.} 

The present series of Notes relates only to passages in the 
Gospels according to St. Mark and St. Matthew, but I hope 
shortly to have an opportunity of dealing in the same way with 
the other two Gospels. | 


1 My countrymen fancy that contact with the Turks has spoilt their 
language, As a matter of fact, during the Turkish period Greek rather 
improved than suffered. Its misfortunes began after the formation of the 
Greek kingdom through the action of the Greeks themselves, who first 
attacked it with pedantic neologisms, and now strive for its ruin by the 
use of a foreign language. 
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ST. MARK 


Mark I. 6 
“EoOwv dxpidag nat per dypiov. 


Many, probably, will agree with the view expressed in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica (v. “ Husks,” p. 2136): “Common sense 
tells us that locusts would not have been preferred by the 
Baptist as his habitual food to nourishment supplied by the 
soil.” This observation derives considerable support from the 
fact that, in other instances where Jewish tradition represents 
men as having been driven into the desert either by stress 
of circumstances or by a passion for asceticism, their food is 
said to have been what the soil produced. Thus Bavois, 
an ascetic closely resembling the Baptist, is described by 
Josephus (Vit. 2) as rpodiv ry atropdrus pvopévnv xporde- 
popevos. Again, Judas Maccabzus, having retired into the 
desert, év rots dpeor Sidly crv rots per atrov Kal riv yxoprddy 
tpopiy otrovpevoe SeeréXovy (2 Macc. v. 27). Compare also 
2 Esdr. ix. 26, And there I sat among the flowers, and did eat of 
the herbs of the field, and the meat of the same satisfied me; xii. 51, 
But I sat in the field seven days ... and in those days I did eat only 
of the flowers of the field, and had my meat of the herbs. Also 
Dan. iv. 22, 30, xal ydprov ws Bots nobe. The writer in the 
Enccl. Bibl. suggests that by dxpises carob pods are meant. 
If this interpretation were possible, it would no doubt remove 
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one difficulty; but there is no authority for d«pis as meaning 
anything except a /ocus?, and for a carob pod the Biblical word 
is xepariov. Nor are the words péd: dypwov less puzzling. Eat- 
able honey, according to Jewish tradition, was prized as a 
delicacy, and was not considered to be hard fare, such as the 
context evidently requires. Cp. Ex. iii, 8, eis yiv dyabyv—els 
yiv ptovoay yada wait pds; Ezek. xvi. 19, cepidadrw xat dAatov 
cat pére dfauiod oe; Cant. iv. 11, xyplov daroardfover xeiAn 
gov, vied, etc. We cannot suppose that by péAc dypov in- 
edible honey is meant; for it is incredible that a strict ascetic, 
careful of his diet, would eat that which was avoided by ordinary 
people. Lastly, I would observe that, whatever the Baptist 
ate, his food must necessarily have been such as to sustain 
life, and no man can subsist on a diet composed exclusively 
of locusts and honey. Locusts and honey at all times could 
only have been used as zpoodayia. 

_ In my opinion, both dxpidas and pé are corrupt. With 
regard to dxpidas, I suspect that two words have coalesced into 
it, the first of which is obscure,! but the second of which, 
most probably, was pi{as (PIZAX— PIAA). Roots, which 
consist, according to the popular notion, of all the parts of a 
plant that are in the earth, would comprise bulbs and tubers, 
such as colocasia antiquorum, and these afford very tolerable 
nourishment. Cp. Job xxx. 4, wehavdsopdvo, évdecis wavros 
dyafov, ot xai pifas fiAwv éuacodrro. | 

Coming now to the consideration of péu, it is to ‘be ob- 
served that, as is well known, we constantly find in the New 
Testament the intentional replacement of words by their syno- 
nyms, or by other words which apparently suit the context 
equally well. Cp. Matt. v. 47, ddcdgots—dirous ; 47, éOvixoi—. 
reXGvat; Vii. 4, éx—dwd; Viil. 34, Orws—iva; ix. 14, moAAa— 


1 See, however, the Note on p. 46. 
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aruxvad; 36, exxvdApdvor—éxAArvpevar ; X. 23, érépav—dAAnyv; xiii. 
29, dyoiv—Adyes; 30, Ews—péxpe; xv. 6, Ad yov—vdpov—évrorAyy 5 
22, expafe—éxpavyacey ; xvi. 27, THY mpatw—rd epya; xviii. 1, 
Gpa—uépa ; xix. 28, tucis—atrof; xx. 34, dupydrov—déparA pay 5 
xxi. 31, UYorepos—devrepos—éeoyxaros; xxii. 10, vyppov—ydpos ; 
XXIV. 45, olxereias—Oepareias; Mark i. 26, dwvicav—xpagav ; 
Ili, 30, dpaprias—xpioews; iv. 19, alavos—Biov; xiv. 44, ovc- 
onnov—onpecoy ; and numerous other instances. Most instruc- 
tive on this point, as showing how recklessly the scribes were 
altering the sacred texts from the very earliest days of Christi- 
anity, is what we are told by Origen (I take the passage from 
Tischendorf’s eighth edition of the N.T.), paya onpalive romrov 
inmr0ov, BOev & tor tav dyttypdduy Tov rpopyrou yéyparrat hwv?) 
€v Ty tyAg jKovocby. Now péAc and xypiov are synonyms in 
the Sacred Books (cp. Prov. xxiv. 13, ddye péds, vid, dyaboy 
yap xynpiov; Cant. iv. 11, xypiov drroordfovet xeiAy cov, vison, 
etc.), and I suspect that xypiov stood once in the text; but, 
being a comparatively rare word in the sense of honey, it was 
replaced by its synonym sé on grounds similar to that ad- 
duced by Origen in the case of ‘Pad. Further, I suggest that 
xnpiov was a misreading of xaprov (KAPIION — KHPION). 
Should: I be right, the corruption must have occurred very 
early, certainly before the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
was compiled, perhaps in a copy made from the archetype 
itself. Such, indeed, were the circumstances under which the 
first books of the early Christians were written that misread- 
ings of this kind could hardly be avoided; for the narratives 
circulated in a community of men who were poor and could 
only afford cheap writing materials, — perhaps second-hand, 
faulty membranes and bad ink,—and who, being ill-educated, 
would probably neither write correctly nor, in copying, take such 
pains as a practised literary man would consider necessary. 

: ‘My conclusion, therefore, is that, instead of dcOwv dxpidas. 
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wai pédXs dypiov, the archetype read écOwy .. . pidas nai xapwor 
dypov, that is, eating roots and wild fruit. With this sentence 
compare Strabo, 513, of péy ow ev rois vycos obx dxovres 
oxdpina. ‘PIZOgayodar xat ATPIOIS xpavraa KAPIIOLS. 


Mank 1. 7 
Odrw adel. 


The force of this phrase has been missed. The meaning 
is, ke speaks at random, ovrw being equivalent to the classical 
avrws (or sometimes ovrws). The idiom has been preserved in 
modern Greek. See Vlachos, Acéxdy “EAAnvoyaAdxdv, v. eros, 
“ro ela éroe [pp.], je ai dit sans conséquence ; j’ai parlé en 
Pair.” 


Mark 1. 19 
Mi) Sdvavras of viol Tod vuppdvos ev & 6 vupdics per adrav dors 


ynotevety ; 

I think that the meaning of the word vupdéGvos is misunder- 
stood when it is taken to indicate a bride-chamber. It is clear 
from Matt. xxii. ro that banquets were given in the yvupgor, which 
cannot have been possible in a bride-chamber. The word, I 
believe, signifies a danqueting-hall, in which the wedding feast 
took place, perhaps also the wedding itself. Such halls are 
common in India at the present time. Weddings in that country 
are grand affairs, and are followed by very costly entertainments, 
on which the savings of many years’ hard work are spent. To 
these feasts a great number of relatives and friends, or even all 
the caste fellows in the place, are invited; and, as the private 
houses are small and totally inadequate for such large gatherings, 
public halls of a kind have been provided in which guests are 
entertained. It is evident from what we find in the New Testa- 
ment (see Matt. xxii. 2 ff.) that weddings in Palestine were also 
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followed by great feasts, and I venture to suggest that, owing to 
circumstances similar to those which prevail in India, public 
halls must have existed in that country for the convenience of 
those who entertained. This interpretation of vupdey is borne 
out by the passage quoted at the head of this paragraph, which 
states that the sons of the vupdar, namely, those who are in the 
vupgoy, cannot be expected to abstain from eating and drinking } 
in other words, that they are there for the purpose of eating and 
drinking. Should my view be correct, then viol rot vupdavos 
must simply be interpreted, the guests at a wedding. 

But, though the context seems to require the interpretation 
which I have submitted, there is no denying that vupdar, 
according to its formation, should mean a bride’s quarters, in 
which sense we find it in the only two passages of the Old 
Testament in which it occurs. It is a point, then, for further 
investigation, whether vuzdwy has not displaced ydéuos everywhere 
in the New Testament, as it has done apparently in Matt. xxii. 10, 
where Codex B gives on the margin the variant ydos, written by 
the original scribe himself, 


Mark ur, 14 


Kai dwoingey 8d8exa os nai dwoord\ous dvopacey tva Sow per 
adrod xai dwoordAAn adrods xynptovew Kai dxew dfougiay éxPddNav 
Ta Saipdna. Kal dwoincey rods Sedexa nai dwdOnxey dvopa TO 
Zines Mérpoy. 

So runs this passage in Codex B, but we find no small 
diversity of reading in other MSS., a circumstance which in itself 
proves that the original text has been considerably tampered 
with. The passage, as it stands, is in fact highly unsatisfactory 
on several grounds. In the first place, éroincey Sédexa, without 
a complement of the predicate, such as we find in phrases like 
Acts it. 36, xvptow atrov xal Xpiordy érolnoe 6 @eds, cannot mean 
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he appointed twelve, as the words are conveniently rendered, but 
only 4e made or created twelve. Nor can we evade the difficulty 
by construing érofnoey iva dow, because we should then be 
forced to construe éxofyeev wva drooréAAy; and such a construc- 
tion. is impossible. In the second place, a drooré&\Ay éxew 
éfovoiay yields no satisfactory sense; at best it might mean so 
that he might send them forth to acquire authority, a meaning 
which is here inadmissible. Thirdly, the repetition xai érolncey 
instead of éxofncey oty is strange and unusual. Fourthly, it is 
surprising that the writer should at once proceed to state what 
was the surname given to Simon without first mentioning, as is 
done in Luke vi. 14, that Simon was appointed one of the apostles. 
Lastly, it is equally surprising that the name of Andrew should 
be separated from that of his brother Simon, and inserted further 
on between those of the brothers John and James and those of 
the brothers Philip and Bartholomew. Like John and James, 
Simon and Andrew are linked together everywhere else (Matt. iv. 
18, 21, x. 2, xvii. ; Mark i. 16, 19, ix. 2; Luke vi. 14, ix. 28; 
John i. 45), with the sole exception of Mark xiii. 3, where, however, 
*Avdpéas is an interpolation, because he is there given a special 
importance which he is not shown elsewhere to have possessed. 
With regard to érofjrev, I venture to suggest that it is a 
corruption of érofuace (without | augment; see Dr. Jannaris, 
Hist. Gr. Gr. § 717). Compared palzographically, the two 
words, ETOIMASEN—EIIOTHSEN, are similar enough; so much 
so, that in Ps, cxviii. 73 the reading varies between éro{uacay and 
éroincay. With this alteration the syntax becomes grammatical (cp. 
Acts xxili. 23, érowudoare orpariwras Siaxociovs Gwws ropevOGorv). 
and the sense appropriate, And he made ready twelve, whom also 
he named apostles, to the end that they might be with him, and that 
he might send them forth to preack. ‘Then in the place of xa 
dxaev—rovs Sudexa, I suspect that there once stood these words, 
mparov Xiueva (this on manuscript authority) rov rod ‘leva xal 
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"Avipéay rov ddeXqov rod Zinwvos, in accordance with the parallel 
sentence which follows, "IdxwBov rov rot ZeBedaiov xai “Iwdyny rov 
dderdiv rod "IaxdBov. These words were most likely rubbed off 
for the purpose of making room for the sentence, xai ¢yev— 
Saydvea, As, however, they consisted of fifty-two letters, and 
the sentence inserted of only thirty-five, there was a considerable 
space left blank, and I suggest that it was with the object of 
filling up this gap that the superfluous words «ai érolfycey rovs 
Sadexa were interpolated, this addition bringing up the spurious 
letters to fifty-six. 


Mark rv. 21 
Mire épxerar & Avxvos. 


The word épxerac is impossible, and has been condemned by 
several critics. D gives dwrera, and it is such a sense that 
we require. I suspect that St. Mark used a Latin root and 
wrote dpdSera: (from ardeo). In St. Matthew we find the equiva- 
lent of the Latin word, #.¢. xafovo (v. 15). 


Mazx iv. 27 | 
Kat & owdpos pacts kal pyxdverar ds odk ol8ev adds. 


The words as otx oldev airés clash with the spirit of the 
passage, expressing as they do a certain surprise in the mind 
of the sower that the seed should grow and become a tree 
without any trouble being taken by him. The point of the 
parable, on the contrary, is that the sower, after sowing, reverts 
to his usual life in the certainty that the seed will do its work 
though he pays no further attention to it. I am, therefore, 
inclined to think that the text originally read, ds éxdOevdey 
(EKAGEYAEN—OYKOIAEN) airés, whilst he himself was sleep- 
ing. For the use of as instead of éws, cp. John ii. 23, xil. 35, 
wepiwarere Gs TO pis dxere; Xil. 36. 
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‘Marx vi. 20 


‘O ydp ‘Hpd8ns dpoPeiro ray ‘ladyny elBa¢ adrdv dvBpa Sixasoy 
kat dyvoy, xal ouverjpe adrév, xai dxodoag adrod wodkd fwépa, 
kat WSdws adrod ixouey. 


A good deal of confusion seems to have crept into this 
passage, of which traces exist in the variety of reading which 
has come down to us. Codex B omits the particle xat before 
ouverjpa. Again, some MSS. give érove instead of #rope. This 
was the reading before the translator of the Syr. Sin., whose 
rendering (according to Mrs. Lewis) is and many things that he 
heard from him he did. Then, an old Latin version gives guia 
multa faciebat, and another quod multa facebat. It is indis- 
putable that the passage presents serious difficulties. In the 
first place, there is no reason why Herod should fear John; 
nay, the fact that he seized and imprisoned him is a proof 
that he did not. We should:have rather expected that, as is 
stated in the account given in St. Matthew, Herod, like the 
chief priests and the elders,! feared the people, who revered 
John as a saint and a prophet, and was unwilling to exasperate 
the multitude by executing him. I incline to think that, where 
we now find ‘Iwdvyy, there was once a lacuna which was errone- 
ously filled in by that word instead of by dyAov ds, and that 
the text originally ran thus, 6 yap “Hpwoys époBetro rév oxAov S¢ 
«l8ns atroy dvd8pa Sixatov xai ayov cuvernpa atrov: For Herod 
feared the people, who, knowing that he was a righteous man 
and a holy, watched over him. The absence of «ai before 
ovveryjpes in Codex B points to the relative pronoun having 
dropt out before <«liws. In the second place, it is strange that 
Herod should listen with pleasure to the very man who was 
reproaching him with his misdeeds. Much more likely is it 


1 See xi. 32. 
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that ddes avrod Axovey refers, like the preceding clause, to the 
people, who listened to John’s preaching with pleasure, just as 
they gladly listened to the teaching of Jesus according to the 
narrative of St. Mark, which is couched in almost identical terms 
(xil. 37), xat & wodts GxAos qovey airod ydéws. Lastly, with 
regard to the words xai dxovcas atrod rodAa jropa, if what I 
have already urged is well founded, they cannot possibly stand 
in their present form, as the subject of ##dpe would necessarily 
be 6 éxAos; nor can they stand even if we assume “Hpwdys to be 
the subject, for there is no reason why Herod should be said to 
feel any agreeable surprise at John’s discourses—and this is what 
the words must mean if they mean anything—if it is supposed 
that he had already acquired a conviction («idws) of the Baptist’s 
righteous and saintly character. Moreover, the variety in the 
readings of our MSS., as shown at the beginning of this para- 
graph, adds considerably to the suspicious appearance of these 
words. What, however, was their original form I am quite unable 
to suggest. 


Mark vi. 21 


Kai yevopévns fpdpas <dxaipov. 

The usual interpretation, and when a convenient [it should be, 
an opportune| day was come, is very wide of the mark. There 
was nothing in the day itself which made it specially oppor- 
tune for bringing about the Baptist’s execution; it was by 
mere accident that the chance presented itself. Had the day 
been considered by Herodias as advantageous, we should have 
expected to find that everything had been arranged beforehand, 
and that her daughter would have promptly answered, there 
and then, Herod’s question without going out to take her 
mother’s advice. Now, the word evxa:pos sometimes meant 
empty (see Sophocles’ Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine 
Periods), and in modern Greek clyat «ixatpos means both 
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I am empty and, by an extension of meaning, J am at leisure 
(see Vlachos, v. evxatpos . . . § qui a du loisir; libre . . . § vide; 
creux). This second signification it must have also had even at 
the period when the Gospels were written ; for we find that its 
derivative efxatp® meant then /o be at Jeisure (see Sophocles, ov. 
«ixaip®), 2 meaning which it still retains (see Vlachos, v. evxatpo). 
Hence cixa:pos ypydpa is an empty day, a day without work, a day 
of leisure, and is a synonym of cyod7 (=a holiday; see Sopho- 
cles). Compare also Liddell and Scott, 9. ebxarpéa =ayoA}. The 
words at the head of this paragraph mean therefore, And on 
a festival day. They were inserted in order to show how it 
chanced that the daughter of Herodias came out to dance, and 
through her dancing prevailed on Herod to behead the Baptist. 


~ Marx vi. 56 


Kai Swou ay elcexopedero, cig xpos 4 als wodatg h als dypods, 
dv taig dyopais ériPecay tods daGevoivras. 


I can understand a market-place in a town, or even in a 
hamlet; but how can there exist a market-place out in the 
dypot or open country? I have no doubt that instead of ey rais 
dyopais we must read éy rats dyuais (ATYIAIZ—ATOPALS), in 
the roads. ‘This conjecture is strikingly borne out by the Syr. 
Sin. Codex, in which, according to the translation by Mrs. Lewis, 
we have Wheresoever Jesus entered into cities, or villages, or 
frelds, or. streets (I presume that the Syriac word for roads 
means also sfree/s). That the Syr. Sin. gives both fields and 
streets may be accounted for by the circumstance that dyuvais 
stood as a correction on the margin of the Greek MSS. from 
which that version was made, and that the translator regarded 
the word not as a correction, but as an addition. A further 
confirmation of my view is to be found in the reading of 
Codex D, év rats wAareiaus.. Compare also Acts v. 15, wore xai 
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els ras wAarelas éxpdpew tors doBeveis xai riPévar —almost a 
repetition of the passage under consideration. 


Marx vi. 3 
"Edy ph wvypij vipevra: tds xelpas. 

The word wvypy can only mean dy or with the fist; and 
to wash one’s hands with one’s fists must be considered, 
despite all the desperate efforts to prove the contrary, a most 
imperfect method of washing. Respecting the usual interpre- 
tation diligently, which is based upon a Syr. version, Dr. 
Bloomfield justly remarks, “It would: seem that the Syr. 
translator rendered: by guess, and, being in utter ignorance 
of the force of the word, rendered as well as he could.” 
The Syr. Sin. translator, on the other hand, being at a loss 
how to translate, has chosen to ignore the word altogether. 
May not xvyyzq be a corruption of either mpyyj=with fresh 
water from the well (cp. the classical xipray wyyatos), or of 
the word wryyaiy? 

With regard to the latter suggestion, I would refer to 
Hesychius, who states, “apyatov’ ro Gorpaxov & xal dpddvtov 
Spots Aéyera:.” Now, dSotpaxoy means an earthen vessel, 
and dpidvov a water-pot; wyyaiov therefore would mean 
an earthen water - pot; and should this word have existed 
in the passage which we are discussing it would signify a water- 
pot such as, according to John ii. 6, stood in every 
Jewish house, containing the water with which the ‘inmates, 
before eating, or on entering the house after contact in 
the’ market-place with unclean persons or things, purified 
themselves. | 

On paleographic grounds, however, the reading wryj is 
much preferable. 
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Mark vit 11 


KopBav (8 dors 8dpov) 8 dv ef enod dhedrn bjs. 

The usual interpretation of this passage, Zhat wherewith 
thou mightest have been profited by me, is so contrived as to 
yield some sort of plausible meaning; but the words in the 
text cannot, without undue straining, be thus construed. The 
straightforward rendering is, Zhat wherewith thou mayst (or 
wilt) be profited by me; and this sense obviously does not suit 
the context. The meaning required is, What J may owe you 
ts Korban, which we obtain by writing ép«iAyrai co instead 
of dpeAnO7s.1 This, I am persuaded, is the genuine reading. 
"OgpeiAw, in the sense of J owe as a duty, is frequent. Cp. 
épeiAae in Matt. xxiii. 16. 


Mark vit. 19 
Ka8apifoy mdvra ta Bpdpara. 


The meaning of Bpwrara has been misunderstood in this 
passage. No doubt the usual signification of Bpapa is meat; 
but it also signifies roftenness, being another form of Bpéos 
or (less correctly) Bpojes, which means stench. See Sophocles’ 
Lexicon, in which the verb Bpwpe is also cited in the sense 
of fo stink. These words are, of course, derived from BeBpwcxe- 
oGat, fo be eaten by worms.* And inasmuch as what is infested 
by worms is putrid and noisome, SeSpwyévos has come to 
mean rotten (Josh. ix. 5, xat 6 dpros atrév—fypos xal eipwriav 
xat BeBpwpévos), offensive, and the nouns from the same root 
to mean vroffenness, and then stench. In modern Greek the 
verb Bpwys exists unaltered in the sense of fo stink (Vlachos, 
“Bowe sentir mauvais; puer”), whilst the noun, in the 


1 NSEAHOHZT—OPEIAHTAIZOI,. 
2 Cp. Isa, li, 8, ws Epta Bpwhhoovras bxd onrés. 
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feminine form Apwpa, is a specific term for both stemck and 
filth (Viachos, “Spwyo: mauvaise odeur, § saleté; ordure”). 
Thus xa@api{ov wdyra ra Bpwdpara means which thing (or 
circumstance) clears away all impurities. ‘The syntax is clearly 
explained by Dr. Bloomfield in accordance with Fritzsche’s 
view. 


Makk vi. 26 
‘H 8 yur fy ‘ENAnvis Lupogowixiooa. 


The only correct formation of the compound word both in 
classical and modern Greek, in so far as the copulative vowel 
is concerned, is Svpopotwixuroa, as it is found in several MSS. ; 
and it would have been impossible for any Greek of any period, 
whether educated or illiterate, to utter it differently. Whence 
then comes it that in some MSS., including Codex B, we find 
the utterly barbarous Svpadowixoa with a as a copulative 
vowel? The prevalence of this reading is exceedingly strange. 
It seems to me to point to an error in the text; and I suspect 
that the Evangelist wrote, 4 52 yuv) Fv “EXAyvig yojpa, Dowlxirea, 
And the woman was a Greek widow from Phenicta. The 
reading xypa has been preserved in the Syr. Sin., which, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Lewis, reads, 7his woman was a widow. Some 
editors divide the word Svpadotwixioca, into Svpa Powlxioca; but 
this expedient only creates another difficulty, since it makes 
Xvpa precede instead of following ®owixirca, as it should do in 
conformity with the order Powixiooa éx Supias. 


Marx vu. $4—1x. 1 


It is likely that the whole of this passage is a later addition, 
transferred to this place from Matt. xvi. 24 ff. Its style is quite 
unlike that of St. Mark; but my chief reason for thinking it to 
be an interpolation is that, as we shall see further on, the word 
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Sdce is impossible in Matt. xvi. 26, and is a corruption of 
Séera:. - Here, however, the word 89 or dot equally militates 
against common sense ; and, as it is impossible for palzeographical 
reasons to regard it as a corruption of SéG7ra:, we must conclude 
that its presence is due to the word Swcea having been copied 
in an altered form from Matt. ; and, if so, it must necessarily 
have been brought in together with the whole passage, with 
which it is organically connected. 


Mark ix. 10 
Kat rdv Adyov dxpdrycay. 


It is to be observed that in some other passages where our 
Lord, in conversing with his disciples, refers to his approaching 
death and subsequent resurrection, the Evangelists remark that 
his intimations were not understood. Thus lower down, ver. 32, 
he makes such an allusion, and the comment is ot 8 #yvdow 
7d pqea. I think, therefore, that originally we had here xat rév 
Adyov ovx éxpdrygay (ox having dropt out before é« owing to 
a certain similarity of sound), which would mean, and they did 
not understand the saying. ‘This conjecture is confirmed by 
Luke xviii. 31, a passage which seems to have been suggested 
by the comment in Mark; for it will be observed that as St. 
Mark says, dray 6 vids rot dvOpwrou ex vexpiv dyaory Kai rov 
Myov odk expdérygay, so St. Luke writes, rekeoOjoera: wdvra TE 
vig rod dvOpiwou rapadoPjoera: yap—xal dvarrycerar xat abrot 
obdty rovrwy cuviKxay. 

Kpareiy in the sense of to understand is a Latinism 
reproducing the verb ¢enere, a similar Latinism occurring 
in connection with the verb Baordfev, a synonym of xpareiy, 
in John xvi. x12,. Compare also ywpeiy in Matt. xix. 11, 
(where see Weiss’s note), as a translation of the Latin verb 
capere. 
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The particle od is rather apt to fall out of, or to be deducted 
from, or to be added to, the text. An indisputable case occurs 
in Codex B, which in Luke xiv. 27 gives dors oby Baorala 
instead of doris otvy ot Baord{ea. Similarly in Matt. viii. 30 we 
find jv 52 paxpav instead of fv 5 od paxpav, a reading proposed 
by de Béze and preserved in Latin versions. Dr. Hort in his 
Introduction, p. 124, remarks: “A bolder form of correction is 
the insertion of a negative particle, as in Luke xi. 48 and Rom. 
iv. 19; or its omission, as in Matt. xxi. 32 (od being easily lost, 
it is true, after rod) ; Rom. v. 14; Gal. ii. 5, v. 8.” Two similar 
cases exist in John v. 47 and xv. 20, where we should, I believe, 
write in the former instance, ei 5¢ rots éxeivou ypdppacw movrevere 
(MSS. od xiorevere), rs rots ducts pyyuacw od (MSS. without the 
negative) xurrevere, and in the other, «i S& rov Adyor pou ovx 
éripnoay, kal tov tpérepoy ov rypycoves (MSS. without the nega- 
tives in both members of the sentence). 


Mark 1x. 39 


Ob8elg ydp—Sunfoerar taxd xaxodoyijoai pe. 

The word rad is wrongly rendered quickly. It is a synonym 
of atpiov, and in this passage means on some future day, which 
is often the meaning of adpeov also. Compare Josh. iv. 6, drav 
epwrg oe & vids cov avptov; Xxil. 27, odx epotor Ta tréxva tyuov— _— 
avptov, etc. Tayv in the sense of avptoy or rpwit (cp. the German 
Morgen) occurs likewise in Isa. lviii. 8, rére payjoerat mpdipov 
(? rpwivdv) rd pis gov xat ra lduard cov raxd dvare\d; and is 
still so used in modern Greek, either in the form of ray or 
of raxid. A popular rhyme says: 


Gra Adve 7d Bpadd 
xe &\da xdvouw 7d Taxd; 


that is, one thing they say in the evening and another they do in 
2 
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the morning. Byzantios, in his Modern Greek Lexicon, gives 
“rayaa—rayv. "Em., i8¢ Avpiov xai Iovpvdv.” See also Janna- 
rakis’s Deutsch-Neugriechisches Handworterbuch, v. Morgen. 


Mark 1x, 49 
Nas yap wupi ddtofijcera:. 


Some wonderful feats of exegesis have been performed to 
explain how a man can be salted with fire; but the ingenuity of 
the commentators is out of place in dealing with a passage 
found in a narrative so simple and direct as St. Mark’s Gospel, 
and furnishes in itself a presumption that their explanations 
are wrong. The truth, I believe, is that the text is corrupt, 
and that instead of GAicOyoera: we ought to write dynoOyoerat, 
—an allusion to purification as by fire, that is, as complete a 
purification as that to which silver and gold are submitted by 
means of fire (Num. xxxi. 23, way mp@ypa & SeeAeioeras dy roupi 
kai xaBapirOyoera: GX 4H rE VOate rod dynopod dyvicOyera:). 
Such a metaphor we also find in Isa. i. 25, érdgw ri xeipd pov 
ért o& xat mupdow eis xafapdv; Zech. xiii. 9, rupdcw adbrovs as 
aupovras 75 dpytpiov Kat Soxipod atrovs as Soxiudfleras ro xpvaiov. 
Similarly Matt. ii. 11 says, airos tuas Barricon (=dyvicn 
Barri{wv) dv xvevpare dyiy xai wupi. For dyvifew instead of 
xabapiLey as applied to fire, cf. Num. xix. 17, ris owodias rijs 
KaTaxexaupévys Tov ayvi pod. 

The sentence wis yap wupt ddoGyoerat is very loosely 
connected with what precedes it, and seems a later addition 
suggested by the mention of wip in ver. 48. Similarly, when 
dyvoOnoerat became d\ucOjoera, then the words xadov rd dAas— 
dpricere, which follow and which do not suit the context, were 
imported in a modified form into this place from the familiar 
passage of Luke xiv. 34, where they form part of quite a 
different theme; and these words seem at length to have 
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occasioned a further addition, namely, that of the exhortation 


éxere—dAARA01s. 


Mark x. 23 
Aéyer—as Sucxd\ws—eicededoorrat, 

In this passage was is wrongly translated ow ; it is used with 
a declarative force, being an equivalent to or, ‘kat. It is thus 
that Matthew (xix. 23) understood it, for he says, Aéyw piv “OTI 
wdovoos SvoxddAws eloeAcioerat. In modern Greek was (more 
correctly was) is really the only declarative particle used collo- 
quially, and Dr. Jannaris (ist. Gr. Gr., App. VI. § 13) gives 
instances of its use from a period as early as the first and second 
centuries. In the Gospels I cannot trace another clear example 
of this usage. Luke xviii. 24, it is true, repeats was, but it.is not 
clear that he did not misunderstand its force in Mark x. 23, and 
so employed it in an exclamative sense. Similarly, though in 
Mark x. 23 there is nothing in the syntax of A€ye: airois, réxva, 
aus Svoxodcv éore to prevent us from regarding wus as declarative 
(cp. Mark 1. 40, Aéyww atrq, Kvpre, ori, day OéAgs, Sivy pe xaBapicas ; 
Luke xiii. 23, efre 5€ rus aire, Kupre, ef ddLyou of cwfdpevor; xxii. 
49, elrav, Kvpie, el rardgoper), still the passage appears to be an 
importation from St. Luke, and the particle must be understood 
in the sense in which St. Luke used it. It is likely, however, 
that the declarative use of wus in the Gospels was originally much 
more extended than would now appear, and that when their 
language was gradually revised towards classicism wés was often 
changed into ért. 


Mark x. 40 
Td Be nabicar dx Sefidv pou h e& edovipev odn gotw eyudy 
SoGvar, AA’ ols Frofpacrat. 
As the text stands at present there is only one construc- 
tion possible, which is to connect éoriy both with ¢udv and 
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with ols jrofuacra:, and only one rendering is possible, 
But to sit on my right hand or on my left hand it is not in my 
power to give, but in the power of those for whom it has been 
prepared. What we obviously require is this, But fo sit on my 
right hand or on my left hand I may not give to other than 
those for whom it has been prepared. Therefore it seems to 
me that we must read, ovx drrw épov Sowwar GAA F) Hrofuacras. 
(or ddAos f ols Hroipacras). 

Respecting ¢xév, it seems to be due to the attraction of 
76 5¢ xaioa. Strictly speaking, we should have expected éuoi 
in its place. 

Mark x1. 3 
Kat ed6d¢ dwoord\kea: wdédiy adrdv d8e. 

It is clear that the sense required is what we find in Matt. 
xxi. 3, namely, that if the disciples state that the Lord has need 
of the colt, its owner will at once send it; and not that the 
owner would only allow it to be led away upon a promise that it 
will at once be sent back again. I therefore suspect that in 
the place of rdw atrov there once stood rov rwAov (IOAON— 
ITAAIN.) 

Mark xi. 1 
Nupyov. 

The meaning of this word is misunderstood. It does not 
signify @ sower, but a country villa with an upper storey. In this 
sense it is still used in modern Greek. Such villas were formerly 
very frequent in Greece, and were built, as described in this 
passage, with a wine-press underneath. They are still to be met 
with occasionally. 

Mark xu. 9 
Kai Sdce. rv dumehdva dA 


There is no suggestion of the vineyard being given away, 
but of its being let out; xax8éca should, therefore, be read 
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instead of xat duce. The word is correctly transmitted in 
ver. 1; Matt. xxi. 33, 41, xat rov duwedava éxddicera: drAois ; 
Luke xx. 9. The error appears to be a very old one, as it is 
repeated in the parallel passage of Luke xx. 16. 


Manx xu. 24 
Od 8d TodTo wiavicbe pi alBéres Tag ypadds ; 


Commentators justify the interrogative form by a reference 
to xi. 17. But the question in that passage implies an affirma- 
tion, whereas here it is put as though there were some hesitancy 
and doubt in the mind of Jesus; and such a feeling is entirely 
inconsistent with the context. The words ov &da rotro are 
corrupt, and should be changed into otdeds rovrwy. Our 
Lord was asked’ whose wife the woman would be, and he 
answers, She shall be the wife of none of them. 

The corruption has been brought about by the practice 
which scribes had (1) of writing the numeral A instead of xparos, 
els (see Cobet, Variae Lectiones, p. 122); and (2) of indicating a 
final N at the end of a line by a dash drawn over the preceding 
vowel. Thus the text 


originally had OYAATOYTH 

which was read OYAIATOYTO 

instead of OYAENOS TOYTON. | 
Mark xu. 38 


"Ev otodaig wepiwarety. 

- The great. Reiske conjectured oroats; and this suggestion 
is- now confirmed by the Syr. Sin. From a note printed on 
the margin of Mrs. Lewis’s translation, I understand that this 
document. uses the Greek word itself. 
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Marx xiv. 3 


Ndp8ou monixis. | 

I need not stop to prove the impossibility of rendering 
monicys either as genuine or guid, since others have already 
performed this task far more thoroughly than I could. I will at 
once say that the word which the Evangelist wrote was weorextjs. 
The word xterry or weeorexy is not recorded in dictionaries, 
nor have I been able to trace it in other books; but we have 
(1) the verb mé{w in the sense of fo press (for the purpose of 
extracting), cp. Micah vi. 15, ob méoas éAalay xai ob py drclyy 
Aaov; and (2) the noun wieopza, respecting which Sophocles 
says, “wieopa .. . extract in pharmacy (Diosco. i. 106).” In 
Geoponicon (xx. 28) we also find pupoBoAdvov wicopa, though in 
this case the word denotes not the extract itself, but the pulp 
left after pressing. Thus an extract of vdpdos would be vdpdov 
wieopa Or vdpdos meory (Compare oraxry) ; and vdpdos | wuoruh 
would mean exactly the same thing, though the adjective is 
formed as if it meant of an extracted kind. Cp. Ex. xxxvii. 21, ra 
tpavra xai ra paddeuvra Kai ra woextAreca (instead of woexArd) ; 
cp. also Ex. xxx. 25, pupov pupafixdy ; 35, Ouplapa pu ov. 

What, of course, was poured over the head of our Lord was 
not the extract of vdpdos itself, but oil which was strongly im- 
pregnated with an infusion of that perfume; it was a oxevacia 
€Xaiov HSvcparos (Eccles. x. 1). 


Marx xiv, 41 
"Amdyer, Oey 4 Spa. 


It ts enough, the favourite rendering of dwréya, is derived 
from the Vulgate. But though the whole range of Greek 
literature has been ransacked in search of passages where 
dxéxa might signify suficit, only two examples have been 
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found, namely, 4nacr. xxvii. 33, and Cyr. Hag. ii. 9. This 
dearth in the case of an expression in such frequent use as 
Enough is most extraordinary, seeing that it cannot be. urged 
in this instance that a word belonging to vulgar Greek must 
‘have been constantly altered in our MSS. Even the passages 
discovered are hardly trustworthy. In Asacreon, Stephanus 
was most likely right in conjecturing dwexe; and in Cyril the 
context seems to require dréyw. Then again the attempt to 
explain how dwéxe has come to mean sufictt has not proved 
a success. Besides, as the word is placed in the text, no 
reader or hearer could help connecting it with dpa, thus mis- 
understanding the whole passage as meaning the hour ts distant 
(this being the usual sense of dwéye), i¢ has come. Why, 
moreover, should not the Evangelist have said dpxet, so as not 
to occasion such a misunderstanding? Further, even if dwéxe 
meant sufficit, it would not at all suit the context; and the 
explanations so far given are based upon guesses and far- 
fetched subtleties. Lastly, MSS. tradition varies considerably 
in this passage. 

I agree with M. Biljon that “lectio absurda est.” Now, 
what is likely to have been written under the circumstances 
narrated in the Gospel? Our Lord announces the approaching 
end of his life, and in the Scriptures such proclamations of 
impending great events are generally invested with additional 
solemnity by being twice, or even thrice, reiterated. Thus 
we have in Mark himself, i. 15, werAypwrat & xaipds xat Fyyucey 
4 Baccreia. Cp. also Ezek. vii. 12, gee 6 xarpos, Sod % Huépa ; 
xxi. 25, Hee yppa dy Kapp ddixlas, xépas ; xxx. 3, dyyts mpépa 
rod Kupiov—repas éOvav eorac; vii. 3, qxet Td wepas eri ct—Ke 
& xatpos, iyyuev 4 Hepa. What we, therefore, require is a word 
of a similar import to that of #\Gev; and the want is, I believe, — 
met by éxéorn. Cp. 2 Tim. iv. 6, 6 xatpos rips dvadvoews pov 
éb ‘ornxey; Luke xxi. 34, mpooéxere pirore— triorp— tpépa 
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éxeivyn ; 1 Thess. v. 3, ébiorara: atrois dXeOpos. This word was 
first misread into dwéorn, and from dmréory it finally became 
dwéxa. Exactly the same fluctuation between dréxe and dxtory 
is found in Mark vii. 6. My conjecture is amply supported by 
MSS. authority. One old Latin version gives adest finis, venit 
hora; a Syriac version gives appropinquavit finis et venit hora 
(see Tischendorf’s eighth edition); and, most important of all, 
the Syr. Sin. has the hour is come, the end is at hand. In fact, 
from these readings and that of D, which gives dwréya 76 réXos 
xat 4 Gpa, and on the strength of the passages from Ezekiel 
quoted above, one might further infer that the text originally 
ran thus, éréory rd réAos, FAGev } Spa. 

But how has the Latin version sufficit arisen? We have 
seen in my note on Mark i. 6 that in the New Testament we 
constantly find words replaced by their synonyms. Now, a 
syhonym of éréorn is ¢@dve, which the Latin translator prob- 
ably found in the text as a varia Jectio, and which he rendered 
by sufficit. For in modern Greek ¢Odva (really ¢rdya) means 
not only advenit but also suffictt (Viachos, “ ¢Odve, arriver .. . 
§ suffire”), and apparently vulgar Greek has had the word in 
both these meanings from the days when the Gospels were 
written. It is true that in the literature of those times no 
instances of the use of ¢Odve. in the sense of sufictt seem to 
have been traced hitherto; but this failure is not surprising 
if we consider how old is the art of tampering with colloquial 
Greek and replacing its peculiarities by classical words and forms. 

I may, in conclusion, add that the preceding phrase, caGevdere 
ToAoréy xai dvaraverOe, is badly translated by Sleep on now 
and take your rest. ToAouroy is equivalent to ovy (just as in 
modern Greek), and the passage is well explained by Sophocles, 
" p, Aouwdy, as implying a rebuke. It should be rendered, Do ye 
then sleep and rest? TI.e. this is not a time for sleep and rest; 
for, behold, the hour is come, and the Son of Man is betrayed. 
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Mark xiv. 51 


Neavioxog mug ocuryxododbea abt wepcPeBAnpdvos owSdva ent 
yupvou- Kai xparoiciw adrdv, 5 8¢ Karakiwby Thy cwSdva yupves 
épuyey. 

The usual interpretation of the words éri yupvet, over his 
naked body, presupposes an ellipsis, the words understood being 
Tov owparos; but no example has been adduced illustrative of 
this ellipsis, nor apparently does the phrase éri yupyov tov 
owparos occur elsewhere. In Greek, in order to convey the 
notion close upon the skin, the words év xp@ or éxi xpwrds, or 
some similar combination, would have to be used, and such a 
phrase is in fact found'in Lev. xvi. 4, wepurxedts Awwodv Eoras émi 
Tov xpwros abrov. Not only is the expression éri yvpyov singular, 
but it is difficult to believe that any man would have adopted 
such peculiar outdoor attire as a mantle over his skin, which 
seems to imply that while in the house he was nude. Add to 
this, that if the incident really occurred as it is narrated in our 
present text, we should reluctantly have had to conclude that the 
only object of the young man in relating his curious adventure 
was to represent himself in a humorous light. 

The fact of the matter, however, is that the words ézi 
yvpvov are corrupt, and have assumed this form under the 
influence of yvuvés in ver. 52, which was wrongly taken in its 
literary sense as meaning aaked, whereas here it means without 
his cloak, i.e. yupvos ris owddvos. Liddell and Scott, v. yupves, 
state: “In common language yupyés meant “ightly clad, ie. 
in the undergarment only (yxirov), without the tudriov.” The 
correct reading, I have no doubt, is owédva dr Alyvrrov, f.¢. a 
cloak of Egyptian linen. Cp. Ezek. xxvii. 7, Bvowos pera routALas 
é€ Alyvrrov. As is well known (see Zncycl. Biblica, v. “ Linen”), 
the finer qualities of linen cloth (awdav or Biooos) were the 
products of Egypt. What the Evangelist wished to convey 
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is now clear, namely, that he wore on the eventful night a cloak 
of Egyptian linen, and that he owed his escape to the sacrifice 
of this costly garment, which he left in the hands of the hostile 
crowd to wrangle over. The palzographical resemblance be- 
tween AITAITYITOY (or AIELYIITOY) and ENMITYMNOY is 
close enough to have caused the error if the writing. had become 
faint, especially when the copyist was, as I suggest, under the 
influence of the yvpyds close by. 


Mark xiv. 72 


Kat émBadov dxdace. 


The usual interpretation of érBarav, and when he thought 
thereon, cannot possibly stand. Though érBaAdAw (or értBadrrAw 
tyv &dvoay) is applicable to mental action, it does not mean 
merely fo think on, but to ponder over; and Peter had no need 
to ponder over the words of Jesus and argue out their application. 
He would be overcome with grief if only they suddenly flashed 
on his mind. I incline to think that ér:BaAov means érBadov 
ro iuarvoy or ériBAnpa, having drawn on his cloak ; that is, having 
drawn it over his head or face. In great grief it was usual with 
the Jews to cover their heads or faces (see Encycl. Bidl., v. 
Mourning”). What has probably misled commentators is 
that classical Greek, in order to express this idea, would have 
used the middle voice, é.¢. ériBaAcpevos. But see Gen. xxxviii. 
14, wepéBare rd Oépiotpov Kai éxadAwricaro. Similarly we find 
Deut. xxill. 13, xat érayayov xadtpeas tiv doynpooiwny gov (a 
passage which has likewise been misunderstood). 
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Marr. tu. 6 


By Oecd, yi “lod8a, od8apds Aaxiom cf dy trois tyepdow 
*10d8a., 

If Bethlehem is to be regarded as one of the princes of Judah, 
as is commonly supposed, it is strange that instead of éAayfory 
the text does not give us éAdyioros. To me—whatever may 
be stated in Micah, either in Hebrew, of which I am ignorant, 
or in the Septuagint—it seems clear that what the Evangelist 
wished to convey is that Bethlehem was not the least of the 
chief cities of Judza, since it was to give a king to Israel. He 
should, therefore, have written yenoviow (supply wéAcorv). An 
Hyepovis wodus is a princely city, a capital; cp. Strabo, 371, ras 
Tyepovidas otcas Svo méAas. Whether, however, he actually did 
write that form or not is doubtful, for he may have used 
7yqsoow as a feminine, in the same way as we find MS. A 
giving, in Mark vii. 26, not ‘EAAnvis, but “EAA, a form which 
is evidently a grammatical slip, and not a reminiscence of 
poetic classical Greek. 


Marr. 11. 11 
"Ey pév Spas Bawrile év Wan eis perdvoray. 


When a man came for baptism, he wished to be purified 
of sin, and he must, therefore, have already acknowledged his 
29 
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sins and repented of them. But the words els perdvo.ay, mean- 
ing as they do for the purpose of repentance, reverse the order 
of things, and make baptism precede repentance. They cannot, 
accordingly, be right, and must be interpolated. That the same 
words are an interpolation in Matt. ix. 13 and Luke iii. 16, is 
proved by their absence from some of the best MSS. 


Marr. v. 14 
08 BUvara wodts KpuBijvar erdvou Spous Keipdvy. 


This saying also seems to be an interpolation, for it is out 
of harmony with the specific teaching of Jesus in this passage. 
The burden of the context is that the disciples are not to 
conceal their lives from the world because their good works 
resemble a lamp which does not serve its purpose if it is hid; 
whereas the force of the proverb concerning the city set on a 
hill is that those whose lives are conspicuous must be good 
because their actions cannot be kept out of sight. In the one 
case there must be no concealment because the life is good; 
in the other the life must be good because there can be no 
concealment. It is in this sense that Clement (see Preuschen’s 
Antilegomena, p. 82) makes use of the proverb, xpi otv rip 
exxAnoiay as rod dy tha gxodounuéryy girdbeov txev rééw 
Kat w xadyv. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the 
parallel passages of St. Mark (iv. 21) and St. Luke (viii. 16) 
the saying does not appear. 


Marr. v. 28 
Nas 6 Brérev yuvaixa wpds 1d emOupiica: adrhy 48y dpolxeucey 
adthy. 
The words xpis 15 éxOupijoa abr are capable of meaning 
either (1) with intent to desire her (cp. vi. 1), or (2) in proportion 
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to his desive (2 Cor. v. 10). Neither rendering yields a satis- 
factory sense, for (1) desire grows out of sight, and does not 
precede it; and (2) not only does the man who looks at a 
woman in proportion to his desires sin, but he also ‘who simply 
desires, however little he may look at the object of his desire. 

To me it seems that 6 BAérwy yvvaixa is the exact equivalent 
of the modern Greek phrase dows xorrd{ee yuvaixa (yvvaixa 
being used in a collective sense instead of ris yvvaixes), which 
does not signify merely he who looks at women, but also he whe 
pays attention, who is not indifferent, to women. Brérev in this 
case means équordva: ro Oupa (cp. Prov. ix. 18, wydé érurrjoys 
To odv Oupa xpos atryv). Further, instead of xpés 1o dribupjoa 
the correct reading is, I think, xpé rod érOupijoa. The passage 
would thus mean: Whoever looks at a woman he, before desiring 
her, has already sinned. By a somewhat similar hyperbole 
it is said in Wisd. vi. 13 of Wisdom, that @@dvea rots ériGv- 
potvras xpoyvacOyva: = mpoywwoxeras mpd Tod Twa erbupnoa 
airjs. Cp. also Matt. vi. 8, oldev yap 6 rarip tpav dv xpedav 
exere xpd Tov dvot~at 7d ordua (so Codex D). 


Marr, vi. 5 


@ovdow dy Taig cuvaywyais nai év tais ywriatg toy wAaTedy 
—npocedxecOar, Strws Gavdow tog dvOperors. 

No ostentation seems to be involved in the act of praying 
in a synagogue, where people congregate for devotional purposes ; 
but it would be a different thing to stand and pray in the road. 
I thought, therefore, at first that instead of ovvaywyais we 
should perhaps read dyvais, a word which has in another 
place (Mark vi. 56) been corrupted. We should thus have 
streets and roads joined together as in Luke xiv. 21, els ras 
wAareias xat pvuas; Isa. xv. 3, év rais wAareias airys Kal dy rais 
pvpas aris. But for palzographic reasons ovvoyais is far 
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more probable, and suits the context admirably, ie. Af the 
mecting-points and in nooks of the streets, or, in other words, 
everywhere in the streets. The scribe seems to have been led 
into error by carrying in his mind év rats cvvaywyais xal pvpats 
which he had just copied in ver. 2, where, however, cvvaywyais 
is in its proper place. 
Marr, vi. 11 
Tév dprov ypov tov emcovcroy. 


Scaliger has already derived éruovowv from éréva, and I 
hold it to be another form of the participle érwdyra, just as 
wepiovovoy, éxovovov are alternative forms of wepuyra, éxdvra, It 
means whith falls to our share, and has the same force as 
ériBddXAov and ériBdAAovra in Luke xv. 12, 7d éxeBddAov pépos 
THs ovoias, and 1 Macc. x. 30, Tov Huicovs rov Kaprov — Tov 
ériBdAXovros pot. In their intransitive sense érBd\Aav and 
¢mévac are often synonymous. Thus in respect of time they 
both mean #0 follow, to come on (cp. 2 Macc. xii. 38, ras €B8o- 
pados tHs éreBadXovoyns, and 1 Chron. xx. 1, éy rq@ éwedvre erat) ; 
and they also coincide in the significations of fo attack, and 
to occur to one’s mind (Grav émBadrAy—F} ~oxafis), aS any one 
may see by a reference to Liddell and Scott. Hence I conclude 
that they are likewise synonymous in the sense of fo fall to one’s 
shave. Thus explained, rov dprov jpav rov érovoroyv is identical 
with the Hebrew of that part of Prov. xxx. 8 which, in the margin 
of the Revised Version, is translated the bread of my portion (see 
Encycl, Bibl., v. “ Uord’s Prayer”). 


Marr. vi. 22 
“Amods. 
This word simply means éya6és, good, as is shown both by 
the antithesis to the following zovypds, and by the use of drAd- 
repov in xxiii. 15, where it plainly signifies yeipove. 
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Marr, vit. 6 


My Sare 7d dyov rots xuoiv pyde Bddnre rods papyapiras 
iuay eumpooey trav xoipwy. 

In spite of all efforts to make good sense of this passage, 
it still remains pointless as it stands. Taking the latter part 
of the verse, we could understand an injunction not to cast 
pearls before swine as food, if pearls were a kind of daimty 
prized by men, though not likely to be appreciated by swine. 
But, however foolish a man might be, why should he think 
that he treated swine well in giving them pearls to eat, when 
he himself never ate pearls? As regards the first part of the 
sentence, if dysov means consecrated meat, as is generally sup- 
posed, we are left to wonder why it should irmntate dogs to be 
given such food, when the probability is that, as dogs are very 
fond of meat, they would be conciliated and made friendly by 
being offered such choice morsels. But the absurdity of the 
present reading will, I think, be best made apparent by my 
explaining how the passage originally stood, at least in so 
far as the second part of the verse is concerned. 

There seems to have been current among the Jews a proverb 
applicable to cases of misplaced kindness or favour, which ran 
thus: Deck not a hog with a nose ornament. Luckily, this 
saying has been preserve@ in Prov. xi. 22, dowep évwriv dé 
pi tos, otrws yuvaixi Kaxddpove KdAXOs, as is a jewel in a swine’s 
snout, so ts beauty tn a silly woman. From Ezek. xvi. 12, xat 
éSwxa évwriuov wept Tov puxripd gov, it is clear that among Jewish 
women the fashion obtained of wearing jewellery in the nose, 
a custom which still prevails in India, where such ornaments 
are either rings or pearls. The proverb, in allusion to this 
fashion, declares that it is favour misplaced to adorn swine 
with nose-rings which can only be valued by women. Now, 
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it must be observed—{1) that BdAAey means not only /o cast, 
but also /o place, fo put (in which sense only it is used in modern 
Greek) ; cp. Mark vii. 33, {8are rovs SaxrvAovs cis ra Gra, etc. ; 
and (2) that, in our MSS. of the New Testament, we find several 
instances where the reading fluctuates between ¢uxpooOey and 
évervv (cp. Mark ii. 12; Luke xii. 9; Acts x. 4), as well as 
between dvavyriov xai évwmov (cp. Mark ii. 12; Luke i. 6), 
showing that évwrov, not being classical enough, was often 
altered. If, then, in the passage under consideration we take 
py Bddyre in the sense of do not put, and replace ¢umpoobe 
by the correction ENOIION, and again consider this as a corrup- 
tion of ENOTION (see the passages quoted above from Proverbs 
and Ezekiel), we at once obtain a rational meaning, Pat not your 
pearls as ornaments in a swine’s snout. This emendation would 
further necessitate the change of yoipwy to xolpus. Owing to 
this genitive I had long considered whether, instead of évertoy, 
we should not read éy rats peoiw or dy rois pedwow (cp. Ezek. 
XVi. 12, xai axa éveriov wepi Troy puxripa gov); but, on palzo- 
graphic grounds, évériovw and xoipoes seem to be far more likely. 
The probability of my suggestion is increased by the.. words 
‘Sturn and rend you”; for, to pierce the nose of a swine might 
very well bring about this result. 

It is more difficult to guess what is hidden under py dare ro 
dywov trois xvaivy. It is possible that ro dyov is a corruption of 
tptxarrov ; but I shall refrain from further discussing this sug- 
gestion until I feel more confident of its correctness than I do 
at present. 


Marr. vit. 15 
“Epxovra.—eév évbvpac. xpoPdruv, éowber Sé clow Adxor dpwayes. 


As neither do sheep clothe themselves nor was it the dress 
which gave the prophets their pious appearance, the reading 
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évivpaot cannot stand. The meaning, of course, is that the 
false prophets /ook as meek and innocent as lambs, but that 
their true nature is that of wolves. I think, therefore, that the 
original reading was év «ideo. apoB8druv. Cp. Luke iii. 22, 
xaraBiva, To mwvetpa TO aywov cwpariK@ «ida ds wepiorepay 
(? wepeorepds); Ezek. i, 26, dpotwya as «ldos dvOpairov; Prov. 
vii. 10, 9 88 yuvy ovvayrg air@ cldos eyovca wopvixcy; Judg. 
Vili. 18, ds «ldos popdy viov Baordwy ; Num. xi. 7, 1d eldos airod 
el8og xpvordddov. 


Marr. vi. 9 

“AvOpwwés eluc bwd efouciav—dxuv ia’ euaurdv otparuitas. 

I see from M. Biljon’s edition that Dr. Holwerda has con- 
jectured én éfovcias. The alteration of iro into émi is clearly 
required by the context, and had already been suggested in a 
volume entitled Conjectures on the New Testament, which was 
published in London in 1772. A similar corruption can be seen 
in Mark iv. 21, where in Codex B tod ri Avxviay was at first 
written instead of ért ryv Avyviay; and in Matt. xxviii. 14, where 
our MSS. vary between éri and td. But the alteration into the 
genitive, though the construction with that case is the one which 
is mostly used (Dan. iii. 3, répavvoe peydAos of éx’ eéfovoriy, etc.), 
is not necessary. Compare Apoc. vi. 8, xai e009 abrois é€ovcia 
éwi rd réraprov THs yqs; Sir. xxx. 28, dA wy des eovoiay tri od. 
Indeed, if the language of the Scriptures had not been largely 
changed by the introduction of classicisms, we should find pre- 
positions followed by the accusative much more frequently than 
is the case in the texts as they have been transmitted to us. 
Thus, in Matt. xiv. 19, we have the readings éri rov xéprov and 
éwi row xoprov; in ver. 26, éwit rav OdAacouy and éxi ris 
Gardoons ; (in xxviii. 5, els Tov vaoy and dy rg yas); and there are 
several other similar instances. 
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Marr. 1x. 18 


Kai {iioeras. 


This expression can only mean, And she will go on living, 
and can only apply to a person still alive. When the notion of 
to come back to life is required, it can only be conveyed by the 
compound verb dvaf{jv. Hence I think that we should here 
read xdva{joceraz. In four other passages (Luke xx. 24, 32; 
Rom. xiv. 9; and perhaps Apoc. xx. 5) where the idea is that 
of “coming back to life,” our MSS. give both xai &yoev and xai 
avé{noev; and in all these cases the first reading seems to have 
been induced by the fact that nat dyéfyorev was originally written 
xdyé{(noev (cp. Matt. xxvi. 15, where we find both xéyow and 
cal éyd; xxviii. 10, xdxet and xai éxei, etc.), which could easily 
be misread into xat éyoe, (KANEZHSEN—KAIEZHSEN). 
Similarly xdva{joera: became xal (yoera, It is also a question 
whether in John xi. 25 we should not read kay dsoOdvy 
dva{noera, the loss of the preposition being due to the simi- 
larity of the preceding letters. 


Matt. 1x. 36 


"Eonudpdvor cat épfudvor doet mpdBara ph dxovra wowpdva. 


The rendering of eSrpévo by scattered which is found in 
the English version, though suiting the context perfectly, is 
out of the question, since the Greek for ¢o scatter is oxopxife 
and not jirrw; and I am unable to see how commentators have 
come to consider these verbs as synonymous. On the other 
hand, jacentes, the translation of the Vulgate, is, of course, 
possible in the sense of /ying ii/ (Matt. viii. 6, BéBAyrae &y 17 
olxiqg. wapadvrixds), but it does not seem to me to be appropriate 
in this passage. Uncared-for sheep do not lie down, but are 
at once scattered (Matt. xxvi. 31, wardgw roy woypdva nai 
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ScacxopricOycovra: ra wpdBara; 3 Kings xxii. 17, tov ‘Iopand 
Sucowappévoy dy rois Opecw ws Ttoipnov @ obk fort royeyy), and 
often become a prey to man or beast. So far as I know, this 
is the uniform description of shepherdless sheep in the 
Scriptures. Cp. Judith xi. 19, déas atrovs os mapdBara ols 
oix éore rotunv; Ezek. xxxiv. 5, dceomdpy ta apdBard pov da 
vo py elvac woupdvas xal éyeriOy cis xardBpwpa mace rots Onpioss ; 
Zech. xiii. 7, wardgare rots rowmévas xai exordoare Ta wxpoBara. 
As éjiuudvor, therefore, does not suit the context, I had long 
ago conjectured éfpi7ypévor, mauled (cp. Matt. vil. 6, payrore— 
orpadévres pytwow duas); and I find in Tischendorf’s eighth 
edition that there exists manuscript authority for this emenda- 
tion. The reading has, however, been so completely neglected 
that neither Professor Blass nor M. Biljon even mentions it. 
The corruption most probably arose from the fact that épprrypévoe 
was regarded as a participle, not of pryvyju, but of the form 
pyoow, which occasionally meant fo throw down (cp. Mark ix. 
18; Luke ix. 42; and the Romaic fyxvw), and so it was 
altered into its classical equivalent éApepevor. 

Nor do I see any necessity for taking éoxvAmévor in its 
metaphorical sense and translating it distressed. Its original 
force, mangled, is perfectly in keeping with the context. The 
multitude, in their forlorn state, without a guide and a pro- 
tection against the attacks of the Devil, are likened to shepherd- 
less sheep mangled and mauled by the beasts of the desert. 


Marr. x. 10 
M} wipav—pydé dwoShpara pyde pdBdor. 


The picture which these words bring up before the mind’s 
eye is that of an Eastern fakir, who travels barefoot and 
scantily clad, begging his way. But, almost invariably, such 
beggars carry a rude staff to lean upon. These sticks are not 
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articles of luxury, and involve no expense. Hence I. think 
that, instead of pySe f¢P8ov, the correct reading is dA\’ 4 Jk SSov 
(AAN’ ered py; cp. Dan. iii. 28, pySt wrpooxvvyowos wavri Ow 
GAN 4 re @ep), in accordance with the correction in Mark 
vi. 8. M and AA being interchangeable in old manuscripts, 
YIIOAHMATAAAHPABAON (i.e. SroS#par dd’ 4) was read 
as YIIOAHMATAMHPABAON under the influence of p7 
awiypav, and py. was afterwards changed into pyét in accordance 
with the proximate pySé Should my suggestion be correct, it 
would follow that the blunder occurred very early, as the 
injunction to the disciples to carry no. staff is repeated in 
Luke ix. 3 in a way which precludes the supposition of an 
error. 

The contrary mistake seems to have crept into Mark vi. 8, 
where we find dAX’ trodedexévovs instead of py Srodedepévous. 
Were the present reading correct, the words would not have 
been placed in that part of the sentence which mentions the 
articles that the disciples should not possess, but at the end 
after xat py évdvcacba: Svo xeravas. Compare also Isa. xx. 2, 
where yupvos xat dyvrddvuros are parallels. 


Marr, x1. 23 


Kai ov, Kadapvacdp, ph dug odpavod spubjon, dws “Acdou 
xataBijop. | 

No satisfactory construction or interpretation has so far been 
evolved out of this vexatious reading, which is that of our best 
MSS. The variae lectiones 4 tWoleioa and 4 tywbys, which are 
found in more recent MSS., no doubt obviate our difficulties, but 
aré plainly attempts at etrendation. The sense which they yield 
is $0 easy and obvious that it is difficult to see how they could 
have been corrupted into the reading found ift the older MSS. 

Now, it is a well-known fact in paledography that when 
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similar syllables occurred in immediate succession, one of them 
was apt to be overlooked by the copyist, and so to be left out 
of the text. For instance, in Codex B we find, Luke xiv. 27, 
Goris ovv Baordfe instead of cons otv ot Baordfe, and Matt. 
xix. 17, éorw instead of «fs éorw. If, then, our text was origin- 
ally KAPAPNAOYMOYMHEDOS, it would be liable to be copied 
as KAPAPNAOYMHEQOS, and the present reading would natur- 
ally result. If allowance is made for this easy slip of the 
copyist, the passage would read, xait ov, Kadapvaotp, od py 
€ws otpavod ipelyoy, And thou, Capernaum, thou shalt not be 
exalted unto heaven. 

My correction is corroborated in a curious way by an 
extract from Athanasius which is quoted by Professor Blass, and 
which runs thus: éay Zws rod oipavot twhys, GAN’ dws “Adov 
xaraSnoy. In this citation day is a classical literal paraphrase 
of ei, which is so often met with in the Septuagint as an 
alternative of ot py, and of which traces are also found in the 
New Testament (cp. Mark viii. 12; Heb. iv. 3). Thus the 
reading in the old MSS. evidently varied between ot py and 
ei, that 1s, between two words of the same import, a fluctuation 
of a kind which may be said to be characteristic of the Scripture 
text (see my Note on Mark i. 6). In fact, the variation between 
«i and ov exists in Mark viii. 12. 

It will be observed in the passage from Athanasius that the 
second member of the sentence is introduced by éAAd. ‘I incline 
to think that this conjunction was not added by Athanasius, 
but was found by him in his text. It is with dAAa, or rather 
aX’ 4, that the second member of a sentence generally com- 
mences if the first begins with «i having a negative force, or with 
ob py. Cp. Ezek. xiv. 16, ef viol 4 Ovyardpes cwOyoovra: dAX 
} avroi pdvet ewbyrovra ; 18, ov py pigovras viots of5¢ Ovyardpas 
GAN F) airot povor cwbgorovras. 

Thus the passage under consideration, acoording to all 
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probability, had at first this form: Kai ob Kadapvaovp, od p77 
(or el) dwg otpavod twOjoy GAN’ 4) Ews “Avdov xaraByop. 


Marr. xu. 43 
Ardpxerar 8: dvd8pev réwev [nroty dvdwavow. 


The explanation commonly given of these words is that 
‘waterless places” are deserts, which were reputed to be the 
haunts of demons. It is to be observed, however, that, whereas 
Isaiah (xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14) represents demons as delighting 
in desert solitudes, our text implies the contrary. The evil 
spirit seeks rest and “findeth it not.” The passage, moreover, 
seems to require that the demon should seek repose in many 
places before it returns to its previous abode in the man. I am 
inclined to read da pupiwy rorwy, through numberless places. 
The paleographic difference between AIAMYPION and AIA- 
NYAPON is inconsiderable. The present reading is repeated 
in St. Luke, and the corruption must have occurred early. 


Marr. xu. 44 


Kat €\@dv edpioxe: [tov olfxov] cxoddfLovra, cecapepévoy Kal 
nexoopnpdvor. 


The word cxoAdfovra is wrongly rendered by empty. The 
correct interpretation is on holiday. ‘This is clear from the 
words “swept and garnished.” In the ancient world, when 
people were not punctilious about cleanliness, and when all 
dwellings, even those of wealthy people, resembled workshops, 
—grinding, spinning, and weaving being daily employments,— 
houses were not swept and garnished except for such occasions 
as a Sabbath, a holiday, or a wedding, when work stopped. 
The Vulgate in translating vacantem appears to me to have 
given the word the sense which I suggest. For cxoAd{w is a 
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synonym of dpye, caBBari{w, being derived from oyxoAH, which 
means @ holiday. See Sophocles’s Lexicon, v. cxodAy; and 
compare the Romaic word oxdéAy, which is a specific term 
for @ holiday (Vlachos, “oxéAy [read cxoAy], jour de feéte, 
chémable”). It may be pointed out that the usual rendering 
would: represent an empty house as “ swept and garnished,” 
whereas, on the contrary, such houses are naturally neglected 
and full of dust. | 


Matr. xvi. 2 


"Owias yevoudvys Adyere “Ed8ia, wupidfe yap 5 odpavds -” 
Kat wpwt “Xijpepov yepov, wupidle. yap ocruyvdlev 6 odparvds.” 

If, when the sky is fiery (which is the meaning of wruppd{e), 
fair weather is indicated, it cannot also be fiery when foul 
weather is threatening; at any rate, an observer would not 
be able to prognosticate contrary weather from exactly the 
same sign. I, therefore, am disposed to hold the second 
auppafe. to be an error, the more so as the sky cannot be 
simultaneously fiery (ruppafwv) and gloomy (arvyves); and in 
its place I would read xapafa, i.e. dawns. Thus the observer 
in the morming, looking up at the sky, would say: Zhe day 
breaks gloomily, we shall have foul weather; and this is exactly 
what the context requires. P 

The word xapd{e, i.e. #¢ dawns, as an impersonal verb has 
been preserved in modern Greek, which also uses yAvxoxapa{et 
(? from Avnn + xapdla), xapdpara, yAvxoyapduara (besides the 
nearly obsolete but delightful xapavyi) and yxapapyép4). See 
Vlachos, “ xapafe, le jour commence & poindre; le jour perce.” 
And Sophocles in his Lexicon quotes an instance of this 
verb in the form xapdoow from as early a date as Agathias 
(A.D. 582): “rot dpOpov yupaccopévov, dawning.” 


1 Popularly felt as xapa+adyh and xapa + hudpa. 
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Marr. xvi. 26 
"H ti Soe. dvOpwros dvrdé\Naypa tis guys adtod ; 

This question can only be taken as implying that a man 
will give everything in exchange for his life ; but, as it stands, 
it conveys exactly the reverse meaning. The nature of the 
difficulty is shown by the preceding question, ri dpaAyOycera 
dvOpwros ; to which the answer is oidév. The parallel question, 
vi doce; which is put in exactly the ‘same form, necessitates 
the same answer, oidé&. The reply required, however, is way ; 
and to bring this response the question should have been put 
in a negative form, i.e. ré od duce; 

That there exists an error in the text is beyond doubt. But 
I do not think that in this instance there has been a loss of the 
negative. The meaning required seems to be this: As it is 
no profit to a man if he win the whole world at the sacrifice 
of his life, so a man will acepff nothing in exchange for his 
life. This sense we obtain by altering Seéce into Séferaz. The 
change thus modifies the question into one which, like the 
preceding clause, requires otdé& as an answer. 


Marr, xx. 15 


— "HS bOadpss cou wornpds dor Sri dy dyabds clus ; 

_ Dr. Bloomfield was no doubt quite correct in explaining that 
6fGarAues wovnpos can mean an envious eye; but, even if we 
grant that the words are used in that sense in the text, I do not 
see that they make the sentence logical. For the drift of the 
remonstrance would then be: Js your eye envious beacause I am 
generous? or Are you envious because I am gencrous? This 
question clashes with common sense. A man does not acquire 
an envious nature because he sees a good action; but, being 
already envious, he hates to see generosity. Nor are matters 
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improved by assuming that the text means: Arve you envious of 
my good action? because (1) -Greek would have expressed this 
sense by using yiveras, and not éori, and (2) one envies the 
recipient of a gift, not the giver. 

I suspect that the text originally read pods, and not dpOarpds. 
If so, the sentence was perfect, and expressed exactly what one 
would have expected under the circumstances narrated by the 
Evangelist. The householder would then reason thus: My friend, 
I do thee no injustice, since I pay thee according to our agreement; 
if I choose to be generous to others, that is no business of thine, 
~ nor does it make my payment to thee (6 pods cov) wrong. 


Marr. xxi. 37 
"lepouoadp 4—AioBododca rods dwooradpévous mpds adrhy. 


The last two words are rendered in all the versions by 
to her, which is, in truth, the only meaning that they will yield. 
But it is very awkward that the apostrophe should thus, imme- 
diately after starting, lose its apostrophic form and lapse into 
narrative, and then as suddenly revert to its original style. If, 
however, we only change the breathing of atrjv and write avriy, 
we shall obtain what we should have expected, i.e. fo thee. For 
instead of the personal pronoun, the reflective seems sometimes 
to have been used. So in John xiv. 11, rereveré por Gre eyo 
év r@ warpt kat 5 waryp dy euol, ef St py, Sud ra Epya avrov 
(= éuod) murreveré por; xx. 18, édpaxa Tov Kiptov Kat radra irev 
airf (= éuol, as some Latin versions translate). We should prob- 
ably find this usage more often in our texts if it were not for 
classical influence. _ 


Marr, xxv. 31 
"Ewt Opévou Sééqs adros. 
Though the usual rendering, i.e. on the throne of his sory, 
is, of course, possible, the more likely interpretation is, I think, 
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on his throne of glory, the pronoun being taken with the word 
Opévov, and the genitive ddf)s being regarded as equivalent to an 
adjective such as é&dogfos or Aapzpes, in accordance with the well- 
known periphrasis which is explained in Blass’s Gram., § 35, 5. 
Cp. 1 Kings ii. 8, Opévov Scgys ; Sir. xlv. 7, oroAq Sdéys ; Isa. ii. 
16, wAoiwv xaAXovs, etc. 


Marr, xxvi. 50 
‘Eraipe, ég 8 wdpa. 


To treat ép & wdpe as an interrogation is inadmissible in 
Greek, which would require ri or ré ore or éxi tt. The explana- 
tion given by Euthymius, 8: & rapayéyovas qyouv 16 Kata oKorov 
mpdtre Tov mpooxyparos ddiéuevos, is extremely ingenious and 
grammatically possible; but, unless such a phrase was usual 
and idiomatic—for which there is no evidence—it could not 
have been understood without the addition of zofjaov. Besides, 
it breathes a harshness which is incompatible with our Lord's 
kindly nature and courteous mode of address. 

I incline to.think that E® was originally written EY, the 
pronunciation of which in modern Greek is the same, and 
could not have been very dissimilar at the time when the 
Gospel was written. If, misled by the close similarity of sound 
which existed between the two words, a copyist, writing from 
dictation, put down E® instead of EY, he was likely to have 
added & almost mechanically in order to complete the sentence. 
The text might thus originally have read ‘Eratpe, «3 wdpe (=eb 
#AGes. Cp. John xi. 28, 5 S8doxadros wdpeors, etc.), of which 
the meaning would be: Welcome, friend. Compare Soph. Aj. 
92, ws eb wapéorns. The expression has been preserved in 
modern Greek in a formula which is an exact paraphrase of my 
conjecture, KaAds fpfes! See Viachos, v. épyopat, “ Karas A Ges 
[read 7pGes], soyez le bienvenu.” If at the present time in Greece 
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a friend were greeted, as Jesus was greeted by Judas, with the 
words Tid cov, Sdoxade (= Xaipe, “PaBfi), he would answer, 
in exact accordance with my restoration of the text, Ka\is 7jp0es, 
BAdpun, or Kadtd ord BAdun (=‘Eraipe, ed wdpe), And if this 
greeting occurred when the friends were meeting after a more 
or less prolonged separation, they would probably also kiss one 
another. 


Marr. xxvi1. 28 
Kai év8ucavres adrév xAapdba Koxxlyny wepidOyxay adté 


This is the reading of the best MSS. "Exdvcarres, which is 
found in A and some other MSS., is plainly a correction, made 
for the purpose of giving the passage sense, just as in the same 
MSS. the words xAapvda xoxxivyy have been placed after wep- . 
€6nxay, in order, as Alford points out, to avoid the construction 
é&Svcavres abrév yNapvda. Had éxdicayres once stood in the 
text, it is hard to understand by what process it could have 
become évdvcavres, a word which cannot yield good sense if 
mepreOnxay is allowed to stand. 

My view is that évdvcavres is correct, but that mepudOyxav 
aire has been transmitted to us by error, the original reading 
being weptéornoay atrov, i.e. they stood round him. For wep- 
orjvat twa, cp. Acts xxv. 7, weptéornoay airoy oi—Tovdatos roAXNG 
kat Bapéa alruipara gépovres. My suggestion is seemingly sup- 
ported by the Munich Latin version (q), which gives ef induerunt 
cum chlamidem coccineam. circumdederunt eum [et purpurem). If 
circumdederunt in this passage was meant in the sense of zepe- 
éOyxav, and not in that of wepeéorncay, should not the personal 
pronoun, which depends upon it, have been put in the dative 
case, and not in the accusative ? 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON MARK I. 6 


SINCE writing my Note on Mark i. 6 it has occurred to 
me that dxpidas is a misreading of é« pilas. There can be no 
doubt that, at the time when the Gospels were written, éx 
must have been construed colloquially with the accusative.! 
Dr. Jannaris (Hist. Gr. Gr., § 1570, footnote) gives an instance? 
of this construction from a papyrus of as early a date as 
B.C. 161-2, Jn books this usage seemingly does not appear 
before the eighth century; but dwo, which is used as an 
alternative for éx, is found joined with an accusative in 
writings of the second century (Dr. Jannaris, § 1517). Such 
a construction would not occur in literature unless it had 
obtained colloquially for a very long period previously, and 
had become habitual and almost unavoidable. 

Now, a professional scribe, accustomed to bookish Greek 
in which é« would invariably be construed with the genitive, 
would be apt to misread EKPIZA3, and unconsciously reproduce 
another word of plausible similarity, which would make classical 
syntax, such as AKPIAA. If my conjecture ever has the good 
fortune to be proved by documentary evidence, it would give 
an idea of the enormous extent to which the language of the 
Gospels, especially that of St. Mark, was revised towards classi- 
cism when Christianity advanced in prestige and the Sacred 
Books came into the hands of men of classical learning ; 


1 éx, in the form of dx, is so construed in Romaic. 
2 Dr. Jannaris, however, queries the quotation. 
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